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Cap. xiv. Cat alia eorum qui sunt in forisfacto regis non
detineat ecclesia vel coemiterium contra justitiam regis, quia
ipsius regis sunt, sive in ecclesiis sive extra fuerint invent a.

Cap. xv. Placita de debitis quae fide interposita debentur,
vel absque interpositione fidei, sint in justitia regis.

Cap. xvi. Filii rusticorum non debent ordinari absque
assensu domini de cujus terra nati dignoscuntur.

Facta est autern praedictarum consuetudinum et dignitatum
regiarum recordatio ab archiepiscopis, episcopis, cornitibus,
baronibus, nobilioribus, et antiquioribus regni, apud Claren-
donam quarto die ante Purincationem Beatae Mariae Virginis,
domino Henrico cum patre suo domino rege ibidem praesente.
Sunt autem et aliae multae et magnae consuetudines et
dignitates sanctae matris ecclesiae et domini regis et baronum
regni, quae in hoc scrip to non continentur. Quae salvae sint
sanctae ecclesiae et domino regi et haeredibus suis et baronibus
regni, et in perpetuum inviolabiliter observentur. [Robertson,
Materials for the History of Thomas Becket, v. 71-9; Gervase
of Canterbury, i. 178-80.]

A.D. 1166.    ASSIZE OF CLARENDON.

This Assize was issued by the king early in 1166, after the
Council of Oxford, in which the heretics mentioned in the
2ist Article were condemned. It is a document of the greatest
importance to our legal history, and must be regarded as
introducing changes into the administration of justice which
were to lead the way to self-government at no distant time.
(I.) It is clear from the first article that a commission of
itinerant justices was to visit the shires, and that to them and
the sheriffs the several juries of the shire and the hundred were
to present notorious or reputed offenders. Henry II has been
regarded as the inventor of the system of itinerant judges, but
the examination of the Great Roll of the Pipe of 31 Henry I
shows that during his reign the practice was observed both for
financial and judicial purposes. These journeys were the
substitute under the Norman kings for the progresses of the
earlier sovereigns, who, whilst moving from one of their^estates
to another, heard the complaints of defect of justice in the